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INTRODUCTION 


THERE IS magic in the word ‘travel’: it kindles 
something deep and primordial within us and makes us 
rise to welcome the man who has been afar as we would 
to greet a royal guest. We will travel if we can, and if 
not, then at least we will listen to the strange and splen- 
did experiences of those who do. 

Throughout the ages it has been so. The men who 
went down to the sea in ships were the most honored and 
the most envied among all early peoples, and the wander- 
ing singer was received with joy, not so much for his 
music as because he brought news from afar, fascinating 
stories of distant, unknown countries to which few of 
those who listened could ever hope to go. 

_ Traveling has become less and less difficult, of course, 
and in this twentieth century of steam and steel is quite 
within the limits of the possible even for the average man; 
and the tourist is known throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, looked upon with something akin 
to awe in the small towns of the East, and regarded with 
mild amusement in the West where one sometimes 
journeys several hundred miles to ay the day with 
a friend. 
~ Yet, though we Americans are a nation of travelers, 
few of us, except through necessity, spend much time or 
effort in dehing America. That is “home” and accord- 
ingly discounted. England, France, Italy, Japan, China, 
lure us with the charm of the far-away, blind us to the 
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truth that it is not the distant that is always most 
enchanting, but the picturesque or the magnificent, 
wherever it may be. Americans travel all over the world 
and find no city so wonderful as New York with its 
canyon streets and seething masses gathered together 
from every nation; they visit Asia to study forgotten 


civilizations when Redskins still live on the Western 


plains and cliff dwellings reveal strange stories of the past; 
they take long pilgrimages to the Alps and the Himalayas 
while the most stupendous sculpture of Nature is unveiled 
in the valley of the Colorado. Perhaps some day, when 
Europe like America shall have become a nation of 
travelers and sung for us the praises of American cities 
and resorts and great scenic playgrounds, we as a nation 
shall begin to realize their importance. 

Here and there, it is true, we find men and women La 
have journeyed Froth Land’s End to Golden Gate and 
found: America good. They are enthusiastic people 
always, with a fine flavor of patriotism about them and a 
quiet inner satisfaction at having discovered within their — 
own country such abundant resources for their refresh- — 
ment and inspiration. It is to these especially that this — 
book will appeal, recalling by word and picture many 
hours of never-to-be-forgotten pleasure. 

It will appeal also to those—and they are an ever- 
increasing number—who would travel if they could, 
and who long to know more about the places of which 
they have heard. The author, who has been in the 
position both of those who long to go and of those who 
have been, has endeavored to clear up the hazy mental 
pictures of the former, making their day-dreams more 
real and abiding, and to revivify the memories of the 
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“latter. After all, ‘‘home-keeping hearts’’ need not have 


“homely wits,’’ for one may read of the Great Plains 


and breathe their spirit even while one stays quietly at 
home going the daily round of office and shop. | 


The author has been fortunate enough to have lived 
in both East and West and to have caught something of 


the viewpoint of both. In the final analysis, it is the 


whole of America that we love, North and South, East 


| and West. 


“Lo! body and soul!—this land! 


Mighty Manhattan, with spires, and 


The sparkling and hurrying tides, and the ships; 
The varied and ample land,—the South 
And the North in the light—Ohio’s shores, and flashing Missouri, 


_ And ever the far-spreading prairies, covered with grass and corn.’ 
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Photo by William H. Rau 


In Honor oF Betsy Ross. On Arch Street near the Delaware River in Phila- 


delphia is preserved as a national monument the house in which Bets 


y Ross in 
1777 made the first flag of the United States. 
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Photo by Brown Bros. 


Ex CapTain, THE SILENT SENTINEL OF THE YOSEMITE. The great cliff of solid 
granite towers into the clouds, majestic, beautiful. 


Photo by Brown Bros. 


Tue Roya Gorce THRouGH THE RockInEs. This deep and gloomy though 
majestic defile is a mile and a half long and almost half a mile deep, and is used by 
the Denver and Rio Grande division of the Southern Pacific Railroad. There is 


a tradition that Spanish missionaries knew the gorge as early as 1642. The first 
railroad train passed through in 1879. 
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GIRDLING THE EARTH WITH STEEL. A steel beam, red-hot, drawn out 90 feet 
long in a huge steel mill in Pittsburgh. Steel rolled here may find its place as part 
of a skyscraper in the Babel of New York, be builded into the framework of a 
vessel in the shipyards of San Francisco, or help to construct a railroad into the 
heart of China. 


Copyright by Underwood and Underwood, N. Y. 
In THE LAND OF HENDRICK Hupson. At the upper end of the parade ground of 
the United States Military Academy at West Point, New York, looking north up 


the Hudson River toward Newburg. This stream has played a large part in 
American history, offering in colonial times through Lake Champlain and the 


Richelieu River a comparatively easy route to Canada. 
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Photo by Brown Bros. 


CoLtuMBIA UNIVERSITY ON MornNINGSsIDE Heiacuts. A bird’s-eye view of the 
campus showing the University Library with its dome and pillars, one of the most 
beautiful buildings in America. Situated in New York City, Columbia has become 


the Mecca of students from all parts of the country. 


Copyright by Underwood and Underwood, N. Y. 


Upon THE Dizzy Heicuts. Looking down upon Ayer’s Peak, a mountain 6,000 
feet high, in the Grand Canyon, Arizona. 
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A Lorpiy PILLAR IN ONE OF ‘‘Gop’s First TEMPLEs.” 
redwood in Mariposa Grove, California, one of the most wonderful of all wonder- 


ful sights in the West. 


“Grizzly Giant,” a 
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“THE GREAT WuHITE Way.” Times Square, New York, at night, with Broadway 
on the left, a curving ribbon of white light. Here every night in winter thousands 
upon thousands of people throng to theaters and cafés. 
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CHAPTER 1 
MODERN TOWERS OF BABEL 


NEW YORK, THE CITY OF CITIES—-THE MECCA OF AMERI- 
CANS—-MAMMOTH SKYSCRAPERS—-COMMERCE ENCIR- 
CLING THE SEVEN SEAS—THE GATHERING GROUND OF 
MANY PEOPLES—HISTORIC PLACES—THE GREAT WHITE 
WAY—WALL STREET—RIVERSIDE DRIVE—A PEOPLE'S 
UNIVERSITY—THE AMERICAN RHINE-—-WEST POINT. 


IT IS IMPOSSIBLE to think of New York without 
superlatives. It is the largest city on the globe; it is 
the greatest industrial city; it contains the loftiest 
buildings; its towers and bridges and tunnels are the 
wonder of the world. And with every chance of becom- 
ing the most sordid city, it is still a place of miracled 
enchantment, its towers resplendent, its commercialism 
transmuted into glory by the very might of the imagina- 
tion which can conceive and buildits Babel not through 
fear but through audacity and a certain longing that is 
truly American to do things in big ways—bigger than 
they have ever been done before. 


“‘Ror the builders builded in blindness; 
Little they thought of the ultimate 
Uses of beauty! 
Little they kenned and nothing they recked of the raptures 
Of conscious and masterful art; 
They builded blinder than they who raised 
The naively blasphemous challenge of Babel; 
For they wrought in the sordid humor 


CHAPTER III 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF AMERICAN LIBERTY 


PHILADELPHIA, CITY OF ORIGINS—— REMNANTS OF 
COLONIAL DAYS—THE CITY OF HOMES—THE QUAKER 
CITY—-A PARK OF THREE THOUSAND ACRES—LOCOMO- 
TIVES TO THE WHOLE WORLD-——A PIONEER SHIPYARD 
—A PLACE OF VAST INDUSTRY. 


TO WANDER through the older sections of Philadel- 
phia, among its comfortable red-brick houses with white 
steps and quaint colonial doorways is to live again for 
a fleeting moment the days of William Penn and George 
Washington and Benjamin Franklin and all the other 
great Americans who have helped to make the city 
famous. To be sure many of the most fascinating of 
these old houses have gone down before the demands 
of a vastly busy commercial center, and many more 
have become the unlovely homes of under-fed and over- 
worked immigrants; yet even the latter retain some of 
their other-century charm, and much of the newer archi- 
tecture (that surrounding Independence Square, for 
instance, including the colossal Curtis Building of Ladies’ 
Home Journal and Saturday Evening Post fame) carries 
out with beautiful conformity the ideals of a day that 
is long past. The Quaker City is indeed a place of 
inexhaustible surprise and perpetual interest. It is the 
city of origins, owing to its birth as well as its early 
celebrity to the concurrent circumstances which helped 


CHAPTER V 
NATURAL WONDERS OF THE EAST 


THE FAIRY REALM OF LURAY CAVERNS—THE GROTTOES 
—MAMMOTH CAVE, KENTUCKY—-NATURAL BRIDGE— 
NIAGARA OF A THOUSAND MOODS. 


WE READ in Coleridge’s “Kubla Khan”’ of ‘caverns 
measureless to man,’ and such indeed are the actual 
caverns of Luray, a veritable fairy realm beneath the 
earth in the famous Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. 
Since their discovery in 1878, however, the caves have 
been thoroughly explored and charted so that the visitor 
may penetrate the labyrinthine passages and still find 
his way back to the common light of day. 

Entering the grand vestibule, the first emotion one 
feels is that of mute wonder. The mind fails to grasp 
the grandeur revealed in such a majestic manner, until 
it gradually accustoms itself to the fantastic shapes, 
the almost oppressive silence and the weird influence 
of this subterranean realm. Queer shapes present them- 
selves at every turn, aping grotesquely the objects of 
the outer world, suggesting some animal, some familiar 
vegetable formation, or some creation of man.  Glit- 
tering stalactites blaze in front, fluted columns, dra- 
- peries in broad folds, cascades of snow-white stone, illu- 
minated by the glare of the electric light, fill the mind 
with wonder and awe. One stands amazed in the royal 
chambers of Nature. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE CONFEDERATE CAPITAL 


RICHMOND OF YESTERDAY AND TODAY — CAPTAIN 
JOHN SMITH AND “NONE SUCH’? LAND—CAPITAL OF 
THE STATE—CAPITAL OF THE CONFEDERACY—HIS- 
TORIC LANDMARKS. 


FROM THE earliest colonial times the history of Vir- 
ginia, and especially Tidewater Virginia, including Rich- 
mond and its vicinity, has, by great events and great 
men, been prominently connected with every important 
era in the growth and development of the country. 
This is amply attested by the landmarks on every side— 
its battlefields, its historic buildings, and its monuments. 
The visitor is almost bewildered by their number. 


CAPTAIN. JOHN SMITH AND ‘“‘NONE SUCH”? LAND 


No less a person than the celebrated Captain John 
Smith, associated forever with the romantic story of 
the Indian princess, Pocahontas, may be considered 
the projector of Richmond, for in May, 1607, shortly 
after the landing of the English settlers at Jamestown, | 
he with Captain Newport and others ascended the James 
River as far as the place where Richmond now stands. — 
In September, 1609, Smith, who was the president at — 
Jamestown, again ascended the river to find a better — 
location for the colony than Jamestown. He purchased 
from the Indians some land near the present site of 
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Photo by Brown Bros. 


Vaucun’s Dome. Among the most surprising features of scenery in Mammoth 
Cave, Kentucky, are the vertical shafts, sometimes over a hundred feet, that 
ierce through all levels from the uppermost galleries down to the lowest floor. 
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UncuiE Sam’s Big Work at Panama. A bird’s-eye view of the great canal, 
showing how the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans are here joined. 
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READING Room oF CONGRESSIONAL Liprary. Under the dome of the vast, 
high-walled reading room three hundred students can work easily at one time. 
The book-stack of the library are a quarter of a mile distant from the Senate 
and House of Representatives, but the buildings are connected by a tunnel, 
through which runs an endless cable, by means of which any book needed for 
reference by a member of Congress can be in his hands in three minutes. 
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A Naturat Gateway To A GARDEN OF GLory. Massive gateways of red sand- 
stone lead to the Garden of the Gods at the foot of the far-famed Pike’s Peak. 
Tue latter mountain, rearing its snowy summitl(14,000 feet) in the background, was 
named in honor of General Pike, who discovered it in 1806. 
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CHAPTER IX 
WHERE STEEL IS KING 


A CITY OF SUPERLATIVES—EARLY HISTORY—‘ THE 

- POINT’ ’—GIGANTIC INDUSTRIES—-EDUCATION IN PITTS- 
BURGH—RESIDENTIAL SUBURBS—PITTSBURGH IN THE 
MARCH OF PROGRESS. 


LIKE NEW YORK, Pittsburgh is a city of super- 
latives. Its sky-line is not so interesting; its river not 
so busy; but its skyscrapers and smokestacks are for- 
ever fascinating to the artist, and the products of its 
vast iron and steel industries are carried far and wide 
throughout the earth. 

Pittsburgh lies in the midst of the most productive 
coal fields in the country, and the region is also rich in 
petroleum and natural gas. Factories extend for miles 


along the three rivers at the junction of which the city 


has grown up, and indeed far back into the tributary 


valleys, earning for it the nickname of ‘The Smoky 


City.” Yet Pittsburgh is not without natural beauty, 
for all about it are picturesque rolling plateaus and the 
valleys of the rivers are narrow with high hills or pre- 
cipitous bluffs. The ugly and depressing flatness of the 
country surrounding Chicago are not here. 

Few Americans, except those living in Pittsburgh, know 


that the city is one of historic interest, owing its origin, 


indeed, to the strategic value of its site in the struggle 


between the English and the French for the possession 
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CHAPTER X 


THE QUEEN OF THE GREAT LAKES 


CHICAGO, A CITY OF ENDLESS ENTERPRISE—-REALIZING 
IDEALS—LAKE MICHIGAN AND ITS MOODS— THE ~ 
LOOP’’—THE STOCKYARDS—THE GREAT CENTRAL 
MARKET—CHICAGO AS A SUMMER RESORT—A CITY AT 
PLAY——-A TWENTIETH-CENTURY UNIVERSITY — THE 
CIVIC CENTER. 


HALF THE population of the country lives within one — 


night’s ride of Chicago, and the ‘‘ Windy City” is before 
everything else a great market, the natural distributing 


point of the continent, the center of the country’s 


sources of demand and supply. Here people from every 
state in the Union gather to buy and sell, and from here 
as a center the mighty railroads of America radiate. 


Situated at the head of the Great Lakes, Chicago has — 
occupied a strategic position in the movement of water 


and rail commerce; within less than a century it has 


grown from a cluster of log cabins in the wilderness to a | 


community of several millions (2,437,526, ee es 


an estimate of January 1, 1915). 


“This will be the gate sp empire, this the seat of com- | 


merce,” predicted La Salle in 1682. ‘Everything invites 
to action. The typical man who will grow up here must 
be an enterprising man. Each day as he rises he will 


exclaim, ‘I act, I move, I push,’ and there will be spread — 
before him a boundless horizon, an illimitable field of — 
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Tur Hatr-Way Hovss. Cattle from the Western plains gathered in the Union 
Stockyards awaiting slaughter and subsequent shipment. The great Union 
Stockyards in Chicago are the largest live-stock market in the world. 


THE QUEEN OF THE GREAT LAKES 


activity. A limitless expanse of plain is here—to the 
east water and all other points, land. If I were to give 
this place a name I would derive it from the nature of 
the man who will occupy this place—ago, I act; circum, 
all around—‘ Circago.’ ”’ 

Whether the present name Chicago is, as is maintained 
in Gale’s Reminiscences of Early Chicago, an Indian 
modification of La Salle’s ‘“‘Circago”’, or whether it owes 
its derivation to some other source, is a matter today of 
small concern, but certain it is that the city is a place 
of endless enterprise and achievement. 


REALIZING IDEALS 


And though it is the commercialism of Chicago that 
impresses the passing tourist more than anything else, 
Chicago is also a city of high civic ideals with a rich 
artistic and intellectual life and a spirit of open-minded- 
ness as boundless as the prairies upon which the bustling 
city miraculously arose. Social workers all over the 
country look to Jane Addams and Hull House for inspira- 
tion and method; students travel far to study in the 
great Art Institute, and municipalities everywhere exam- 
ine with interest the ‘Chicago Plan,” which provides 
for the future growth of the city in an orderly and sys- 
tematic way. This plan is the realizable dream of a 
“City Beautiful,’ worked out by hard-headed business 
men and providing a solution of Chicago’s problems of 
transportation, street congestion, recreation and public 
health. 

Even today Chicago has achieved big things in her 
civic life. She is known as the healthiest of all the 
large cities; she has the smallest public debt of any 
2 oe 


CHAPTER XII 
OF MARDI GRAS FAME 


THE NEW-OLD CITY OF NEW ORLEANS—LATIN GAY-. 
ETY—MARDI GRAS-——-RELICS OF FRENCH DAYS—THE 
ANCIENT CABILDO—THE ST. LOUIS CATHEDRAL—THE 
FRENCH MARKET——-HOTEL ROYAL—_THE FRENCH OPERA 
HOUSE—THE PLACE PREPARED FOR NAPOLEON—THE 

~ TWENTIETH CENTURY CITY—-TRADING WITH EUROPE 
—THE PANAMA CANAL. 


NEW ORLEANS, the new-old city which has given 
allegiance to four different flags and has still a charm- 
ing Latin atmosphere for all its modernity, is a place — 
of unending interest, whether one loiters near a splash- 
ing fountain in one of the quaint walled gardens of the 
French Quarter or mingles with the crowd along the 
bustling levee besides the great Father of Waters. The 
city has in many respects become modernized, but 
modernism has not disturbed the French Opera, unique 
in America, the fascinating patios and courts or the 
ancient St. Louis Cathedral, fronting the Place d’Armes, 
where centered the social and religious life of the land — 


that was an empire in itself and of the city whose his- on 


tory has been written in blood. 
In enterprise New Orleans is American, but in pint 
it is still largely Latin. The Spaniard, the Frenchman, 
the Mexican, the Cuban and the Central American in- | 
herently understand this spirit, because it is a part of 
them. The American from other parts of the United — 
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CHAPTER XIII 
AMONG THE COTTON FIELDS 


ATLANTA, THE METROPOLIS OF THE SOUTHEAST— 
CIVIL WAR MEMORIES— “MARCHING THROUGH 
GEORGIA’ —THE CITY TODAY—SNOWY FIELDS OF 
COTTON. 


THE COMMERCIAL center of the Southeast and the 
entrepot of vast cotton industries, Atlanta and the 
Chattahoochee which runs by its dooryard are still not 
without picturesque interest. The Chattahoochee was 
the Indian “river of the pictured rocks.” Its head- 
‘streams are in the Blue Ridge in northeastern Georgia, 
and flowing southwest and afterwards south, it forms 
the western boundary of the state. Then uniting with 
the Flint River, the two make the Appalachicola, which, 
crossing Florida, empties into the Gulf. The Chatta- 
hoochee in its course passes about seven miles from 
the Georgia capital, Atlanta, the “Gate City,” and the 
chief Southern railway center. The city is situated on 
a hilly surface, elevated a thousand feet above the sea, 
and is laid out in the form of a circle around the Union 
Passenger Depot, which is the central point. The first 
house was built at this place in 1836, on an Indian trail 
to the crossing of the Chattahoochee, whither a railroad 
was projected, and for several years it was called, for 
this reason, Terminus, being afterwards incorported as 
the town of Marthasville, named after the Georgia Gover- 
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CHAPTER XV 
THE CRADLE OF TEXAS LIBERTY 


SAN ANTONIO OF MEXICAN DAYS—THE SIEGE OF THE 
ALAMO—THE SHRINE OF THE LONE STAR STATE— 
COWBOY LAND. 


EIGHTY MILES southwest of Austin is the ancient 

city of San Antonio, known as the ‘‘cradle of Texas 
liberty,’ a Spanish town upon the San Antonio and 
San Pedro Rivers, small streams dividing it into irreg- 
ular parts, the former receiving the latter and flowing 
into the Gulf at Espiritu Santo Bay. According to the 
census estimate of 1914 there were 115,000 people in 
San Antonio, of many races, chiefly Americans, Mex- 


icans and Germans, and it is a leading wool, cattle, 


horse, mule and cotton market. 


The Spaniards penetrated into this region in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century and established - 
one of their usual joint religious-military posts among the _ 


Indians upon the plan of colonization then in vogue. The 
Presidio or military station was called San Antonio de 
Bexar, while during the early eighteenth century there 
were founded various religious missions, the chief being by 


Franciscan monks, the Mission of San-Antonio de Valero. _ | 


There are four other missions in and near the city, dat- 
ing from that early period, their ancient buildings partly 


restored, but some of them also considerably in ruins. 


To the eastward of San Antonio River was built in a 
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CHAPTER XXI 
AMERICA’S DEAD SEA 


THE LAKE THAT TURNED TO SALT-—-THE ZION OF 
MORMONISM——A FOUR-MILLION-DOLLAR TEMPLE—THE 
GREAT ORGAN—THE TURTLE-BACK TABERNACLE—A 
THRIVING BUSINESS CENTER. 


ONCE UPON A TIME, as the story-books say, there 
was a vast lake in Utah, far larger than the present 
Great Salt Lake. Roundabout was high land, which 
looked like a saucer with mountains for its rim. This 
lake was a thousand feet deep, and its surface was just 
a mile higher than the face of the ocean. From the 
north end to the south end was as far as one end of 
Illinois is from the other and to sail from the east shore 
to the west shore would have been to go as far as from 
New York to Albany. The distance around the lake 
was as far as Chicago is from San Francisco. ee 

The lake was indeed a great body of water, 346 miles 
long, 145 miles wide and 2,250 miles around. It was 
almost as large as Lake Michigan and very much 
deeper. 

The first man who wrote much about it was Captain 
Bonneville, in 1831, and the pre-historic lake has accord- 
ingly been designated Lake Bonneville. He saw the 
marks high on the cliffs where the waves once dashed, 
while the site of Salt Lake City was nine hundred feet 
_ under water. 
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CHAPTER XXII 
THE FANTASTIC PLAYGROUND OF NATURE 


NATURES GIGANTIC EXPOSITION IN YELLOWSTONE 
PARK-——-THE NORRIS GEYSER BASIN——-IN THE FIRE- 
HOLE REGION—-THE REAL HOME OF THE GEYSER— 
A JEWEL IN A DEEP SETTING—-WILD ANIMALS—THE | 
CROWNING GLORY. 


IN YELLOWSTONE PARK, in the very heart of the 
Rocky Mountains, set apart forever by act of Congress 
for the benefit and enjoyment of mankind, Nature has 
established her own gigantic exposition, displaying in 
this mountain-bound plateau a greater variety of won- 
ders than she has collected in a like area in any other 
part of the world. Here may be seen, either in active 


operation or in an extinct condition, almost every known > 


variety of terrestrial phenomena. Geysers, hot springs, 
paint pots, sulphur springs, and fumaroles are plentiful, 
and in addition may also be found cliffs of natural glass, 
lava beds, great riven rocks filled with basalt, extinct 
voleanoes, and petrified forests, and over amid the fast- 
nesses of the Hoodoo Mountains and on the slopes of 


the great Tetons may be seen remnants of an ancient ee 


geological period—active glaciers. 

The Park is directly under the administration of the 
Secretary of the Interior, who delegates its immediate 
care to a resident superintendent, at present chosen 


from the ranks of the army. Hunting, fishing, except _ 
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“Oxtp FarruruL” 1n Eruption. This famous geyser in Yellowstone Park is 
named because of the clock-like regularity of its eruptions. For over twenty 
years it has been spouting at average intervals of sixty-five minutes, 
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Tue Farirurut Burro. The burro is a small donkey common in the mountains 
of the West because of his sure-footedness. The picture shows the descent by 
Grand View Trail, a short, steep mining path, into the Grand Canyon. The point 
is about 1200 feet below the southern rim of the gorge, but the bed of the Galanae 
River is still almost a mile farther down. 
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CHAPTER XXV 
THE LURE OF THE NORTHWEST 


A REGION OF ENDLESS CHARM-—FABULOUS' OR- 
CHARDS—-ROMANCE OF THE WHEAT FIELDS—THE 
INLAND EMPIRE—MIGHTY FORESTS—THE GREAT 
SALMON FISHERIES—-THE MAJESTIC RIVER OF THE 
NORTHWEST—THE ROSE CITY AT THE FOOT OF MT. 
HOOD—TACOMA AND SEATTLE—THE LORDLY MT. 
RAINIER. 


THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST is a region of beautiful 
mountains, broad rivers and fruitful valleys. Every- 
thing that will grow in the temperate zone will grow 
here and with a prodigality such that it produces three- 
pound apples, bumper crops of wheat, and trees that 
reach a height of three hundred feet or more. 

- To the east, beyond the Cascade Mountains, the 
climate is similar to that of Maryland or the famous 
valley of Virginia, colder in winter and warmer in sum- 
mer than that of the western section, but pleasant. and 
healthful everywhere—a climate promotive of growth 
and vigor, health, energy and success. 

The mountain tops, ever in view, are always snow- 
covered, and while the heat prostrations and sunstroke 
of midsummer work havoc in Eastern cities, people in 
this country work all day in comfort and at night draw 
their blankets closely around their shoulders, thankful 
for the rest that they can enjoy. These mountains, too, 
intercept the moisture-laden winds sweeping in from 
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CHAPTER XXVI 
THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN 


ALASKA, STRANGE COUNTRY OF THE NORTH — 
NATURE'S GORGEOUS PAGEANTRY—THE OLD RUS- 
SIAN CAPITAL—CORDOVA AND THE COPPER RIVER 
COUNTRY—FABULOUS NATURAL WEALTH—A GREAT 
HUNTING GROUND. 


A MYSTIC COUNTRY, there is, to the north, where 
the will-o’-the-wisps are at play—the sun-dogs by day > 
and the ghost-gleam at night: northern lights, they 
have named the pale specters that flit here and there 
in the sky. And there the red midnight sun doubles | 
back on his track, when the year-tide is full. 

A strange land it is, filled with contrast and charm. 
From the far frozen seas it sweeps south, many leagues, _ 
to the warm westward isles where the breath of the 
breeze from Japan fills the air. Silent snow-fields lie 
sleeping, where the foot of the fairies may have danced, 
but no man’s foot has trod. Busy towns spring to life 
where restless human beings dig and scramble for gold; 
and the roar of blasts and din of noisy mills shatters the 
air, night and day. Great cold peaks lift their pallid 
faces against skies so blue that it seems all the color 
in the world must have been spilled there; painted hills 
of the Yukon rise, like rainbows; or the soft, heavy 
greens of the coast slopes, with their filmy sie ae 
and rain-pearls fascinate the eye. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 


“OUR LADY, QUEEN OF THE ANGELS” 


RELIGIOUS ORIGIN OF THE NAME LOS ANGELES— 
MARVELOUS GROWTH OF THE CITY——-THE SIERRA 
MADRE—SUMMER THE YEAR ROUND-——A GARDEN CITY 
—THE HARBOR—THE LARGEST AQUEDUCT IN THE 
WORLD—TO REDLANDS AND THE ORANGE GROVES— 
SANTA CATALINA, THE ENCHANTED ISLE. 


THE ORIGINAL name of the pueblo of Los Angeles, 


— following the custom that then prevailed among the 


Latin races, of giving religious names to places, was 
NuestraSenora de Los Angeles,sometimes written Nuestra 
Senora la Reina de Los Angeles—‘‘Our Lady, Queen of 


the Angels.”’ This has been shortened in our practical 


Yankee speech to Los Angeles. Los Angeles was founded 
on September 4, 1781, by a small band of pobladores, 
or colonists, who had been recruited in the Mexican 
states of Sinaloa and Sonora, and brought here under 
command of a government officer, to found an agricul- 
tural colony, for the purpose of raising produce for the 
soldiers at the presidios. The first cénsus of the little 
city, taken in August, 1790, gave the total population of 
141. They were a mixed class, composed of one Euro- 


- pean, seventy-two Spanish-Americans, seven Indians, 


twenty-two mulattoes and thirty-nine Metizos. As 
recently as 1831, fifty years after the founding of the 
pueblo, the population was only 770. 
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“QUR LADY, QUEEN OF THE ANGELS” 


The census of 1880 gave Los Angeles a population of 
11,311. Business was dull, and there was no sign that 
the city was on the eve of a marvelous growth. Five 
years later, on November 9, 1885, the last spike was 
driven in the Atlantic and Pacific Railway, at Cajon 
Pass, thus completing a new overland route from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. From that time the growth of 
the city was wonderfully rapid. The great real estate. 
boom of 1886-87 is a matter of history, as is also the 
wonderful manner in which Los Angeles held up under 
the reaction that inevitably followed the collapse of the 
over-speculation of that period. 


MARVELOUS GROWTH OF THE CITY 


The rapid growth of Los Angeles, from an insignificant 
semi-Mexican town to a metropolitan city of almost — 
half a million, has been told and retold, until it 1s familiar 
to millions of Americans, while the attractions offered by 
the city to health-seekers, pleasure-seekers and tourists 
have been spread abroad by hundreds of thousands of — 
visitors, who, after one trip to this section, are usually 
anxious to return, frequently becoming permanent 
residents. | 

There are three leading features that have contributed 
to such growth. These are location, climate, and soil. 
Any one of these advantages would be sufficient to 
build up a large city, but taken together they insure the 
future of Los Angeles as the metropolis of the Southwest. 


THE SIERRA MADRE. 

The San Gabriel Valley, which forms the ois 

in which the city and its garden suburbs spreads out 
2 : 


CHAPTER XXXI 


WITHIN THE PORTALS OF INSPIRATION 


GORGEOUS SETTING OF THE PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSI- 
TION —- BEAUTIFUL BEYOND DREAMING — THROUGH 
ORIENTAL SPLENDOR—THE PALACE OF HORTICULTURE 
—THE TOWER OF JEWELS—COURT OF THE UNIVERSE 
—PALACES OF MANUFACTURES AND TRANSPORTATION 
—PALACES OF LIBERAL ARTS AND AGRICULTURE— 
COURT OF ABUNDANCE—PALACES OF VARIED INDUS- 
TRIES AND MINES——-PALACE OF MANUFACTURES—THE 
WESTERN SECTION —— PALACE OF EDUCATION AND 
SOCIAL ECONOMY—PALACE OF FINE ARTS—STATE 
PAVILIONS AND OTHER EXHIBITS—-SUPERB STATUARY 
—MURAL PAINTINGS—* THE ZONE’’—SPECIAL EVENTS 
—ATHLETICS—NATION-WIDE INTEREST. 


A BIG EVENT like the completion of the Panama 
Canal demands world recognition, and despite the 
unsettled condition of commerce and transportation due 
to the war in Europe the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition opened February 20, 1915, with due splendor. 
California, always a land of enchantment to the traveler, 
seemed a fit setting for the celebrationjand San Francisco, 
with its magnificent land-locked harbor midway along the 
coast, offered a perfect site. 

The beautiful new “walled city within a city,” covering 
an area of 6385 acres, accordingly arose. The place 
selected, a crescent upon the shores of San Francisco 
Bay, just within the Golden Gate, was not only 
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THE PORTALS OF INSPIRA TIGR. | 
extremely picturesque from a natural point of view, but 
particularly adapted to the purposes for which it was 

set aside. The buildings and their surrounding courts 

and gardens were, moreover, planned to harmonize with : 
the natura! surroundings — huge architectural blocks —~ 
massed about great courts; buildings blazing with 
wonderful colors and the sheen of gold; gardens, a glory 
of tropical foliage and beautiful statuary. 

On the south, east, and west the grounds are encircled 
by towering hills, varying in height from 250 to 900 feet 
above sea level, forming a great natural amphitheater. 
To the north San Francisco Bay, island-studded and 
alive with the shipping which makes San Francisco the 
western gateway to the Orient and the eastern gateway 
to the Occident, forms a part of the theater, and to the 
northwest the beautiful Golden Gate, a fitting portal. 

Upon the central portion of the plateau, fronting the 
bay, the main exposition palaces presented to the visitor 
the effect of an almost solid massing of a great walled 
city of the Orient, with outside walls rising as high as the 
average six-story city block, and with golden domes above 
them towering to heights of 250, 350, and 430 feet. 

Solid though they appeared from a distance, a closer 
inspection revealed that these massive buildings were 
interspersed with great open courts. Three main courts 
ran north and south through the central group of build- 
ings and a great marine esplanade extended along the | 
waters of the bay in front, known as the “Marina” 

(villa gardens). On the city side of the main group, a 

boulevard, known as the ‘Alameda,’ 1,800 feet long 
and 300 feet wide, was a bower of tropical foliage, glow- 
ing with fountains, lagoons, statuary, peristyles, and 


CHAPTER XXXII 


A MAGIC CITY IN THE LAND OF HEART'S 
DESIRE 


ROMANTIC STAGING OF A MODERN INDUSTRIAL DRAMA 
—PORTOLA AND HIS MEN—FRAY SERRA’S MIRACLE— 
THE SPANISH TRADITIONS—A NEW CITY OF OLD SPAIN 
—THE OLD AND NEW IN EXPOSITIONS—THE INTEN- 
SIVE FARM—THE PAINTED DESERT’ —THE CLIMATE 
AS CONTRIBUTOR. 


FEW PERSONS who have felt the spell of California’s 
exuberant sunshine fail to respond to its call, and espe- 
cially is this true of San Diego, the garden city of the 
Southwest, a very real and abiding Land of Heart’s 
Desire. The celebration which California and San Diego 
planned for 1915 had accordingly the charm of a pic- 
turesque background and perfect climate, with a wealth 
of romantic association. 

To understand fully the spirit back of the Panama- 
California Exposition, indeed, it is necessary to know 
something about the history of the Southwest. It is four 
hundred year since Balboa went beyond the point which 
Christopher Columbus had reached in 1492, crossed the 
Isthmus and from the highlands looked down on the 
Pacific. We have all read how, rushing down to the sea 
and planting the banner of Spain in the ocean, he 
claimed for his country all the lands it touched. 

It was a claim which was rather extravagant even in 
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those days, and it was not until 1542 that an expedition 
started north to see what these lands were. Juan 
Rodrigues Cabrillo, a Portuguese adventurer in the 
service of Spain, headed the party, and it is recorded that 
in that year he sailed to San Diego and anchored in the 
Harbor of the Sun. For a long time the port went under 
the name of San Miguel, and it was not until many 
years later that the name of San Diego was substituted. 

Early in the next century there came Viscaino, and 
he had landed, leading the second Spanish party to 
touch on the west coast, before Samuel de Champlain 
carried the lilies of France up the St. Lawrence and into 
what is now American territory, before Hudson carried 
the Dutch flag into New York harbor, and before the 


English pilgrims landed at Plymouth in New England. — 


PORTOLA AND HIS MEN 


Thus the west coast had a big start, but conditions in 
Spain were not such as to make possible the immediate 
settlement of the land so discovered. ‘There were interior 


dissensions and there was trouble in the colonies; also | 


there were long European wars, and it was not until 


1769 that a really serious expedition started out from 


Mexico with Portola, the first governor of Lower 
California, in charge of the party. The sailors and 
adventurers who had come more than two centuries 
before, had lived only a little time and then sailed away 
leaving nothing to show for their coming except the 
maps and narratives; but in 1769 the arrival was of a 
different sort, for with Portola there came a gallant 
priest, Fray Junipero Serra, as the head of a little party 
of Franciscans who came not to discover, but to live, 
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